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absorbed workers, with their thin fingers, 
have a penetrating look, sharpened over 
the almost invisible work. 

This trade is of the most scrupulous 
honesty. The lace-maker at twenty sous 
a day makes patiently the entire piece of 
six ells of narrow width, or twelve, wider. 
To be better paid makes some of them 
too anxious for haste, and they cut the 
pattern as soon as they have finished two 
ells. 

There still remain those who, for 



magnificent pieces over which their sharp 
eyes are dying slowly each day, refuse 
from the merchant double the price that 
they will receive from a family of the 
country whose daughter is to be married. 
The lace-maker loves her lace too much 
to let a stranger have it. She wishes to 
be able to say when the bride enters the 
church: "I made her veil." 

This working woman who pursues so 
steadily a beloved trade is one of the 
elements of the immortality of France. 

Pierre Hamp. 
From La Renaissance, Paris. 
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It is interesting to learn from a Japanese Savant his opinion of the 
educational system of his country, and to read his forecast of the stand- 
ing and attitude of Japan after the present European war. 



/^N the world-stage of to-day is being 
^'^acted the greatest tragedy of history. 
The whole world seems on the verge of a 
mighty revolution. Evidently something 
has gone wrong with civilization, and 
there will be no improvement without 
reform, but as yet we are too much be- 
wildered to know even where to begin. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe that 
the reform should begin in education. 
When it is found that much of the mental 
energy of the rising generation is wasted 
in devotion to useless tasks, the loss to 
the nations must be self-evident. Waste 
of brain power will inevitably prove det- 
rimental to a country's progress and 
development. 

The defective side of the present edu- 
cational system of man is more evident 
in Japan than in most other countries. 
At present the Japanese student labours 
under an intolerable burden. He devotes 
the best years of his life simply to cram- 



ming for conventional examinations. Our 
high ^school students have to take up 
such subjects as logic and phsychology in 
preparation for the university, but by the 
time they have reached the university 
most of what they have learned of these 
fundamental subjects is forgotten, owing 
to the roundabout methods of our system. 
On entering the university the whole 
thing has to be gone over again. In my 
opinion such subjects had better be re- 
served for the university alone. 

Moreover the Japanese cramming sys- 
tem must give way to a more enlightened 
method of teaching. We should have 
teachers who can show the student how 
to apply knowledge as well as to acquire 
it; in fact, what the student learns does 
not become knowledge until he is able to 
apply it. Our instructors only cram, but 
do not develop the minds of their pupils. 
The habit of the Department of Educa- 
tion in adapting the number of university 
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chairs to the limitations of the educational 
budget should be abandoned. Japan is the 
only country in the world where young 
men have to remain in the university until 
their twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year be- 
fore being able to graduate, which is at 
least two or three years longer than is 
usual in Europe or America. This is too 
much time to take from a young man's 
life. The system renders the graduate 
impractical and not wanted by men of 
affairs. When men graduate from the 
university just at the time that they 
ought to be getting married, life is made 
hard; for, having wasted so much time 
at college, they have no time to prepare 
for settling down. Those who marry, 
therefore, have a very difficult task in 
making ends meet. As likely as not their 
health has already been impaired from 
cramming, and they are unfitted for the 
competition of life. This weakening of a 
class that should be the leaders of the 
intellectual and moral life of the nation 
is a blind and futile policy. Our scholars 
and teachers oppose shortening of the 
university terms, but business men know 
better and demand it, seeing how little 
university education fits the Japanese 
student for the activities of practical life. 

In Japan the higher we go in education 
the more imperfect it becomes. Our best 
schools are those of primary grade. Both 
middle and high schools are badly in 
need of reform; but before this can be 
accomplished there should be a funda- 
rnental change in the university system. 
At present the university is the center, 
and all other schools are made subservient 
to it. In the eyes of the educational 
authorities high schools and normal 
schools are of little importance compared 
with the universities. If a man shows 
any promise as a teacher, he is soon taken 
away for a place on the university staff. 

To call all state universities " Imperial" 



is an unprecedented custom; no nation 
but Japan would ever do such a thing. 
Even in bureaucratic Germany they know 
better than to establish such a practice 
as that. The habit of making all edu- 
cational institutions subservient to' the 
university as the center is a sign of edu- 
cational retrogression. In some ways 
our old system was superior. In the old 
days we had temple schools called Tera- 
koya, where monks taught the youth of 
the land; and we had the classical schools, 
or Juku, where Chinese literature and 
Japanese literature could be studied; and 
from these some degree of culture filtered 
out among the people, which is more than 
can be said for the present retrogressive 
system. 

Our chief hope lies in the promotion of 
private schools and colleges, which is the 
very thing the educational authorities do 
all in their power to discourage. Such a 
policy is as belated as it is unwise. The 
education of a country need not be under 
a uniform government, or bureaucratic 
system. Not even in Germany is educa- 
tion absolutely uniform everywhere. In 
that country private schools are fast 
surpassing government . institutions. In 
England and America the private schools, 
colleges and universities are greater than 
the state universities. It was the private 
schools of the Tokugawa period that 
brought about the Japanese renaissance 
and the great Restoration. 

In Japan all reforms, plans and systems 
in connection with the improvement of 
education are in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Education; that is, in the hands 
of officials who really have no special 
knowledge of education, their experience 
being very slight and imperfect. So 
important and fundamental a matter as 
the nation's education and mental devel- 
opment should not be entrusted to petty 
officials. Such work is the task of experts 
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and great minds; men of paramount 
scholarship and practical experience. In 
the Occident all such great matters in 
regard to education are in the hands of 
men of supreme ability and achievement. 
The great war going on in Europe is 
arousing the nations of the world to the 
need of self-examination in regard to 
education. When the light of truth and 
honest criticism is thrown on Japan after 
the war, where will she stand? It requires 
little consideration to see that in the 
future the most formidable racial op- 
ponents of Japan will be Germany and 
the United States. The fate of Germany 
remains uncertain, but it is altogether 
probable that she will recover in due time, 
even though now beaten. It is not likely 
that she will easily abandon her ambition 
for world-empire, though it be now on the 
verge of frustration. She will still be 
seeking colonial development. Even if 
she loses all her colonies she will keep an 
eye on possibilities of expansion into Hol- 
land and gain a footing in the south seas. 
American wealth is likely to seek invest- 
ment in the Orient and it will be backed 
by immense power; and so, with these two 
great powers, Japan must be prepared to 
cope. Japan is destined to expand south- 
wards; and if she bows to that fate, she 
will meet one or both of these nations. 
The climate of continental Asia is too cold 
and dense to attract Japan; she sways to- 
ward the south. Formosa must be pro- 
tected at all costs. To hold our own in the 
march southwards a great navy is essen- 
tial. It is a question that concerns us 



even apart from opening up fields for 
markets and colonization. 

At home Japan must bend her attention 
to development of agriculture and in- 
dustry. This is essential to the health of 
her people and her independence as a 
nation. Japan occupies a particularly 
favorable position to act as mediator 
between East and West. She has the 
capacity to harmonize the two civiliza- 
tions as no other nation has. Related as 
our ancient civilization is to, such old 
civilizations as those of Egypt and Baby- 
lon and Persia, a fact that may be inferred 
from the Kojiki, we possess the faculty 
of universal sympathy and progress. Our 
ancestors like those of the other side of 
of Asia and North Africa were sun wor- 
shipers, and they came eastward to seek 
the sunrise, and so they found themselves 
ultimately in the sunrise land, the utmost 
limit that they could go. On the way, our 
ancestors absorbed the best of Indian and 
Chinese civilization, and brought with 
them something from Greece and Rome. 
A nation that has thus accustomed itself 
through centuries to absorb the best it 
meets, is a nation well fitted to take its 
place on even terms in the modern world. 
Japan is indeed in a peculiarly favorable 
position. And as Japan has a special 
civilization of her own she must believe 
that she has a special mission to mankind. 
Japan must beware of the dangerous 
individualism of the West, and go forth 
as a nation of brothers and comrades 
determined to accomplish her destiny, as 
her ancestors before her did. 

By Dr. SoMEi UzAWA. 
From The Japan Magazine, Tokyo. 



